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trying to straighten himself a moment to get
breath." The hardness, the weariness, the
sadness, the ugliness, out of which Millet's
consummate skill made pictures that affect us
like strange music, were to Wordsworth not the
real part of the thing. They were all absorbed
in the thought of nature as a whole, wonderful,
mighty, harmonious, and benign.

We are not called upon to place great men of
his stamp as if they were collegians in a class-list.
It is best to take with thankfulness and admira-
tion from each man what he has to give. "What
Wordsworth does is to assuage, to reconcile, to
fortify. He has not Shakespeare's richness and
vast compass, nor Milton's sublime and unflagging
strength, nor Dante's severe, vivid, ardent force
of vision. Probabljr he is too deficient iu clear
beauty of form and in concentrated power to be
classed by the ages among these great giants.
We cannot be sure. We may leave it to the
ages to decide. But Wordsworth, at any rate,
by his secret of bringing the infinite into common
life, as he evokes it out of common life, has the
skill to lead us, so long as we yield ourselves to
his influence, into inner moods of settled peace.